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THE | and fifteen skirmishes, the pleasing dpe- 
+ . TE rations of thirty campaigas h the 
FORTUNE-HUNTER, ADS fete, 


ADVENTURE OF THE BEAU IN A BAG, 


THE midnight magistrate of one of 
the most opulent parishes, in the city 
of London, had now sat, some time, 
meditating on the declining state of 
public affairs, and the vanity of all the 
pleasures of this life, over an empty 
porter-pot, when the solemn sound of 
the clock of St. Paul’s striking two, 
rouzing him from his reveries, he re- 
sulved, in defiance of the weather, tho’ 
it was one of the coldest nights of Jan- 
uary, and the streets were all covered 

ith half-thawed snow, to satisfy bis 
Own conscience, by the discharge of 
the dutics of his important station at 
least, let other great officers do as they 
would: swallowing therefore a glass 
of gin, to fortify his stomach against the 
rawness of the night; filling his pipe,and 
wrapping himself up in his great coat, 
he sallied forth, attended by a faithful 
myrmidon, whos e and experience 
made amends for Mant of every bo- 
_ dily ability. ° 

The youth of this'sage guardian of 
the slumbers of the public, had been 
_ devoted to the pursuit of military glory, 
of which he hed reaped a plenteous 
harvest,io nineteen pitched battles, two 
“nd thirty sieges, and three hundred 











luss only of one eye,when hisardo 
ing cooled, and his heart growg 
such destructive scenes, he g 
dicated the evening of hi 
preservation of that peace 
been his former occupatic 
Bending under the weight o 
glory, the veteran led the va 
ped in a coat, as gay, as piec 
ferent coloured cloth could m 
which was bound round his body, by 
broad buff-belt, the inseparable com- 
panion of his life ; his right hand hel 
a staff, to direct and support his wear 
steps, and his left, a lantern to light 
them. 


This vigilant pair, had not traced 
many streets of their nocturnal charge, 
when the magistrate discovered a large 
bag, seemingly well filled, being upon 
a dunghill, by the side of a dead wall. 
“ Stop thief (eried he, in the first ffiiea 
ry of his spirits) stop th 
where is he ? (answered his attendant, 
in a voice that shook with eagerness, 
or—fear) where is the thief? I see not 
any one.”—* Look there, where he 
has dropped his booty,” (replied the 


magistrate, in great agitation) set 
there bag: let us call help, the 
must be somewhere near us.”—By this 


time, the warrior had faced about, and 
spying the bag, which its being on his 


ief.”—* Where, 
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blind side, had prevented bis seeing 
before, * Aye (said he) here is the plun- 
der, sure enough, which, by the law 
of arms, now belongs to us, as the mar- 
auders have thrown it down, and run 
away, upon our coming.” * But is 
there no danger of their Feturning, to 
take it from us ? had we not better call 
help ?’—*“ None at all! none at all! 
they never ralliedgonce, in all the war : 


_ marauders never rally. Do you take it 
op on your back, apd 


I'll make good 
@ur retreat to mystand, where it may 


stowed safe, till we are relieved. If 





we calbhelp, they will expect a share, 
and ya. know that would be our loss. 
Iremémber, at the siege of —, no; 





it Was just before the battle of Mlexandria 
‘was on the picket-guard, one night” 
Comyy come: we have no time for 
verambles, about sieges and battles now. 
‘you take up the bag, and carry it 
tly to my store-house, I have the 
yw pocket: Til take the lan- 
@ive you six-pence to drink, 
ble.”’—“ Six-pence, mas- 
‘my part of the booty will 
more than six-pence ?”— 
t! Who are you? “ What 
you here? Is it not to wait on 
feur part indeed !” “ Well, 
master! Let us not stand disput- 
ing about dividing the spoil, till another 
party eomes, and carriesit off! There’s 
time enongh to settle that affair. ‘Take 
up the bag ; you know I am not able 
to carry any load.” * Come on 
then ! Your part indeed !” 

Matters being thus apparently com- 
promised, they both crossed the street, 
when the magistrate eagerly taking hold 
of the string, with which the bag was 
tied,to raise it up,it slipped off, and out 
popped a human head, “ Thieves! 
fire ! “ murder! fire !” (exclaimed he) 
and staiting back, attempted tu run 
away,but thesnow had made the streets 

~ so slippery, that in his fright he fell flat 
in the kennel, where he lay sprawling 
saggonrins out “ murder,” as loud as 
he Was able. 
His attendant, disdained to tarnish 
the lustre of his glory, by flight ; not 
that he was much less alarmed ; for 
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hough he had been accustomed to the 
trade of death, he had ever béen such 
a slave tothe fear of ghosts and goblins, 
that when he would have stormed a 
breach, by day light, or ia company, he 
would havetrembled to have gone alone, 
across a church-yard, in the dark. 
the sightof the head,emerging from the 
bag, astonishment nailed him to the 
ground ; but what was his terror, 
when he saw the apparition struggle in 
the bag, and at length raise its hideous 
buik, to his apprehension, higher than 
the houses round him ? He dropped 
his lantern and staff, and lifting his 
trembling hands, in an attitude of ador- 
ation, his very fear gave him utterance, 
and he stammered out, in a voice as 
hollow as ifit had issued from the bot- 
tom of atomb, “In the name — of 
— the f— f— father —s — s— son — 
and holy ghost, what art thou? Ifthou 
be a dead man, speak, who killed thee ? 
Or, if thou be an evil spirit, | command 
thee to go away, to the bottom of the 
Red Sea.” 

The figure to which this adjuration 
was addressed, was sufficient to have 
surprized the stoutest heart ; a wo- 
man’s night-cap, half-rubbed off, by 
struggling in the bag, shewed the head 
ofa man, with the hair most nicely 
frizled and powdered; loose on his shoul- 





ders hung a woman’s gown,under which — 


appeared a shirt, ruffled and laced, in 
the richest manner; while on the length- 


ened features of his face, to which the” 
powder that had fallen from his hair, — 


gave a most ghost-like appearance, ‘ sat 
horror plumed.’ He had raised him- 
self upon his knees, by the time the ad- 
juration was ended, when viewing the 
carcass, from whieh it was groaned, 
with equal affright, he joined his hands 
in a supplicating posture, and in the il- 
lusion of his imagjhmtion, taking this for 
a continuation of ormer scene, “ O 
spare my life! (heexclaimed in all the 
agony of dismay) “ spare my life ; and 
I will never go near your house again ! 
Ihave yetdone no injury! your daugh- 
ter and her fortune are ail safe, and un- 
touched !— 


The cries of the fallen magistrate had 
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by this time awoke euch of the neigh- 
bouring watchmen as happéned to be 
upon their stands, who all came running 
to see what was the matter ; as soon 
as they had raisedhim up, “ Seize the 
ywurderer,” (said he, turning his head 
away, from the object of his fears) 
“seize the murderer !” ——In the mean 
time, some of the men picked up his 
hatand wig, which had dropped off, in 
his fall, and the rest of them gethered 
round the spectre,whose apprehensions 
were so alarmed, that he cried out, for 


; 
! 





perhaps of some circumstances, that 
might attend his recovery, one of them 
who had been busiest, in bringing him 
to the round-house, cried out, “ An 
escape ! an escape !”s—and at the same 
time levelled a blow at him, that would 
have settled him for ever; but fortunate- 
ly his haste disappointed his design, for 
drawing his hand too wide, his staff 
took the magistrate on the pole, and 
felled him to the ground. This threw 
them all into the utmost confusion : the 
magistrate not knowing who struck him, 





mercy, with all his might. At length, | and the mention of an escape, directi 


one of the boldest of them, ventured to 


|his suspicion to the prisoner, he la 
lay hold on him, when all the rest ful- || hold on him, as be lay upon the ground, 
lowed his example, and raising him 





_and discharged a shower of blows upon 
upon his feet, freed him from his con- 


finement in the bag. The magistrate, 
whose fears were still tes strong to let 
him approach the bag, ordered them to 
bring the murderer away to the round 
house, that he might examine him, and 
seeing him catch hold of one of the 
watchmen, to support him from falling, 
his terror made him think he was at- 
tempting to escape, to prevent which 
he struck him such a blow, with his 
staff, as secured him effectually ; and 
bid fair for anticipating the hand of the 
law: he then commanded them to fetch 
him and the bag along, and marched in 
the midst of them himself, exulting in 
these notable instances of his vigilance 
and valour. 

As soon as they Srrived at this awful 
mansion, the body of the prisoner, who 
had not yet got over the effects of the 
magistrate’s care to secure him, was 
thrown senseless upon the floor, while 
all their attention was taken up, by the 
examination of the bag ; in which they 
found a suit of man’s cloaths,richly em- 
broidered with silver, a sword anda 
hat. While they were making sage 
remarks, on the beauty of the cloaths, 
and calculating their value, a plentiful 
effusion of blood, from the wound,made 
on his head by the stroke of justice, 
brought the prisover to his senses : “ Oh, 
help,” (said he, as well as he could 
Speak) “good watchman help me off 
the ground, for Lam almost dead.” —— 
Alarmed at his voiee, and apprehensive 








| 


his face, that soon made it all in a goré 


of blood. 


It is not easy to say, where this affray 
might have ended, had not a young 
gentleman of note in the parish, just 
then happened to come into the round- 


house: “ How now! what’s the matte 
here ?” (said he, in an auth 
tone) ‘are you all mad ?”——These 


words brought them immediately to 
their senses! The magistrate, whose 
rage and wind were both exhausted 
readily loosed his hold of the battered 
object of his wrath, who was also aise 
frem the ground; as soon as he reco- 
vered so as to be able to,speak, “ For 
God’s sake,” (said the gentleman to 








!him) “who are you, and what has 


brought you here, in this pickle ??— 
“ Sir, (returned the magistrate, before 
the other could speak) he is some sus- 
picious fellor, that cannot give any good 
account of himself. As this here old 
corporal and I were going our rounds, 
about an hour ago, we found that there 
bag, lying on the dung hill under the 
dead wall in the next street; upon 
which, thinking as how it might be 
stolen goods, I opened it, when, lord 
bless you, what should fall out bata 
woman’s head, and immediately out 
jumped this here fellor after it, and when 
I went to Jay hold on him, in the king’s 
name, he knocked me down, before I 
was aware, and was making his escape, 
when the watchmen took him, and 
brought him here: that is the whole 
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truth of the matter, Sir, as all these | 


honest men can bear testament.” — 
woman’s head!” (replied the other.) 
‘Yes indeed, Sir,” (added the magis- 
tiate) “and by the same token, the 
face was as pale as if it had been dead.” 
‘But what is become of the head ? did 
any of the watchmen see it ?”—* Ar- 
rah, by my shoul, maister, (returned 
one ofthem) we shee no woman’s heads, 
but fat is on thish man’s body; if it is 
not hish own head, wid hish moder’s 
night-cap, about his shoulders ; we find 
nutling in de bag, but dish man and his 
vloaths here.” 

“ Pray friend, what have you to say 
to this, (said the gentleman, addressing 
himself to the prisoner) by the appear- 
ance of these clothes, you should be a 
gentleman: what then could possibly 
have brought yon into this condition?” 
“* Sir, (answered the other, as well as 
he could speak) [ really am a gentle- 
man, and as you appear to be such 
too, I shall readily inform you of. the 
whole affair; but first 1 must beg the 
favour of you, to order ihese fellows.” 
* Fellors (interrupted the magistrate, 
enraged at such an insult on his autho- 
rity) “* no such fellors, or thieves either, 
as you, P’il make you know ”"—* Pray, 
Mr. Constable, give him !eave to speak,” 
said the gentleman—-“ I am much ob- 
liged to you, Sir, (added the prisoner) 
I was only going to desire the favour of 
you, to order them to give me my 
clothes, and to call a chair, that I may 
wait on you, to some place, where I 
can have some proper assistance, which 
you see, I stand in great need of, and 
then I will satisfy your curiosity.”— 
« Sir, (said the gentleman) as Isee you 
want assistance, | will comply with 
your request ; though the affair really 
has a very odd look! Pray, Mr. Consta 
ble, iet the gentleman have his clothes, 
and order one of the men to calla chair; 
I will be surety for his appearance, to 
answer, any thing, that may be laid to 
his charge.”—— 

The magistrate made a merit of his 
humanity, in his immediate complianee, 
professing his great pleasure in reliev- 
ing any one, particularly a gentleman 
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unjust. 
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in distress. As soon as the prisoner 
had got on his clothes, he put his hand 
in his pocket to gratify the watchmen’s 
modest hints of their civility, when 
looking, if possible, ten times more like 
a ghost than before, “I am _ robbed, 
ruined and undone (cried he) my gold 
watch, and purse with fifty guineas in 
it, are all gone."—The mention of this 
threw them all into a consternation ! 
“If you have been robbed, said the 


| magistrate,with an air of proper import- 


ance, you must find out the persons 
who did it: who certainly were those 
that tied you up in the bag, and proba- 


bly designed to have thrown you into 


the river, like a mad cat, had not my 
coming by prevented them.”—* Very 


‘true! added the watchman, who had 


just before attempted to knock out bis 
brains, it is not likely that they served 
him so for nothing : let him find them 
out if he can.”—** Now by the hand of 
my goship, joined another, I believe he 
robbed himself, and then run into the 
bag, to hide, my dear honey.” 

While they were making these re- 
marks, the gentleman perceived the 
watchman, who spoke first, slip some- 
thing into the constable’s hand: * Hold 
| frie nd, said he, pray what is that you 
are doing ? Mr. Constable, you area 
man of substance and character, and 


must be above doing any thing that is 


I insist upon it that there is an 
immediate search made, for I am con- 
fident the gentleman’s watch and purse 
are in the possession of some one here 
present.”—~ Yes, Sir, I bless God, fur 
that there, answered the magistrate, I 
defy any one to disparage my character: 
that I do, Sir! as for a search, that may 
not be necessary perhaps! let the gen- 
tleman describe his watch, in the pa- 
pers to-morrow, with a proper reward 
for the one who finds it.”—* Finds it, 
Sir! 1 fear it has been found, before it 
was lost.’——“ Sir, lam very ready to 
give any thing in reason, interrupted 
the prisoner, for my wateh and purse 
directly.”-——“' Sir, you seem to be a 
gentleman, and therefore here is your 
watch, which was found in the street, 
as you were brought here, haying drop- 
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ped out of your pocket ; and I leave it 
to your own generosity to give wheat 
you please to the poor man that found 
it’—* But my purse !”—* As for that 
there matter, [ know nothing at all of 
it."—“* But, Sir, perhaps some of the 
men do, joined the gentleman, and they 
had better trust to the gentleman’s ge- 
nerosity, than run the hazard of being 
detected, in endeavouring to secre‘e 
it."—“ Why, pray Sir, said the samo 
watchman, has the gentleman a mark 
upon his money too?”"—* No, Sir, I 
suppose not; but if you have got any, 
that you cannot very clearly account 
for, it will be worse for you; and Mr. 
Constable, L insist upon this man’s being 
searched directly.”—*“ Sir, I scorn to 
be searched; here is a purse, to be sure, 
which I found, in the street, as we were 
bringing him along; if he will swear that 
it is, he may have it, withall my heart.” 
—“ And so the purse was found in the 
street too (answered the gentleman,) It 
is very lucky though that they should 
both fall, in such clean places, that there 
should not be the least dirt upon them, 
sush a night as this: however, I suppose 





the gentieman will make no enquiries 
about that, since he has got them.” 


was carried away toa bagnio, where as 
soon as he was cleansed from the dirt 
aud blood, in which he had been wal- 
lowing, and had taken a little necessary 
refreshment, he gave the gentleman) 


the account of himself, and the misfor- | 


tunes of this unlucky night, which the 
reader will find in our next. 


(To be continued.) 
i __ 


{ 
| 
Though Fortune seems to be an uni- | 
| 


versal mistress, yet Prudence is her’s. 
When we are guided by Prudence, we 
are surrounded by all the other Divi- 
nities. 


There is a mean in all things; even 
Virtue itself hath its stated limits; which 
not being strictly observed, it ceases to 


| 
By this time the chair was come, | 
when the prisoner giving the watch five | 


guineas, for their civility and honesty, | 








be virtue. 





NARRATIVE OF BONAPARTE. 


By Witttam WarDEN, surgeon on 
board the Northumberland. 


(Coniinued.) 


Tue performance of divine service, as is 
usual on beard his majesty’s ships, to dis- 
tinguish and offer due honor to the sabbath 
day, happened to introduce a discourse on 
the subject of religion with the principal 
persons of the suite ; when we were general- 
ly informed that their chief had thought 
proper, after dinner, to spe#k on the subject 
of religious faith: his opinions it was not 
deemed necessary to communicate any fur- 
ther, than that they were generally of the 
most liberal and tolerating character. One 
ciccumstance, however, it was thought pro- 
per to assert, as from his own instant au- 
thority—That his profession of the faith of 
Mahomet, and avowed devotion to the cres- 
cent in Egypt, wasa mere act of policy to 
serve the purpose of the moment This 
fact appeared to be asserted with particular 
energy, from the knowledge possessed by 
the party communicating it, of the abhor- 
rence which Bonaparte’s having declared 
himself a mussuiman, excited in England. 
But the zeal of th moment was not calcu. 
lated to throw any new light upon the ma- 
nauvre, or to soften the original opinion 
entertained of it. Indeed, I ought to have 
told you before, in order count for any 
apparent knowledge of opinions gene- 
rally prevailing in England, pies. mye 
French revolution and the leading ch 
ters in it, previous to the peace of Amiens, 
if allusions should have been made to 
—that the count de las Cases had resided 
among us as an emigrant, till that ¢ a Ne 
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I shall here observe, that never an 
Cuportvaity offered, the zealou ndants 
of Napoleon, never failed to represent hira 
in amanner, that might lesson any unfa- 
vourable impressions, which they supposed 
the English entertained respecting him, 
whether personal or political. The impe- 
tuosity of his temper being mentioned, it 
was not denied ; but his frequent, and even 
habitual correction of it was illustrated by 
these two anecdotes, which De Las Cases, 
related 2s facts, among many others, known 
io himself. He related them in the follow- 
ing manner :— 


‘I was at St. Cloud, when capt. Mieuli- 
euse waited upou the emperor on his return 


from England. He had been taken in the | 


Didon, by an English frigate, the Phenix, | 


—— 
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commanded by capt. Baker.* On my intro- |; usual hours of comfortable repose, this 
ducing him, his majesty said, in a very harsh |’ reply was given :—then you have been more 
tone of voice, ‘So, sir, you surrendered }| fortunate than me ; so take your pen, and a 

our colours to en enemy of inferior force: ! decree for a very liberal pension to the se- 
fon can you answer for your conduct ?’-—}| cretary was instantly dictated.’ 


‘Sire,’ replied Mieulieuse: ‘I did my ut- 
most: my men would fight ne longer.’ ‘ If 
so,” answered the emperor, ‘ when an officer 
is dione? hy his men, he should cease to 
command : 





It was wished, also, to counteract a notion 
which was imagined to prevail among us, 
ithat Napoleon did not possess the active 
| Spirit of gallantry towards the ladies, with. 


therefore begone.’ About six | out which a Frenchman does not believe 


months after this mortifying reception, and ,| that any generous, noble, or heroic virtue 


when his conduct iad been inquired into, he 
was appointed to the command of a squa- 
dron at Venice. 

‘ The emperor had a confidential secre- 
tary, a man of superior talents, who was 
blessed with a disposition so mild, anda 
temper so smooth, that it was almost impos- 
sible to trouble the one, or to ruffle the 
other. The impetuosity. of his imperial 
master, with the uncertain and unreasonable 
hours when he was frequently summoned to 
his duty, and the calm preparation in which 
he was ever found to perform it, sufficiently 
proves the character that bas been given of 
him. Napoleon seldom took a pen in his 
hand ; his general practice was to dictate 
to others, which he did with the rapidity of 
thought: and if an idea struck him in the 
middle of the night, the secretary in waiting 
was instantly summoned to transmit it to 
paper. ‘This officer had happened, on one 
of these hasty occasions, tb have mistaken 
an expression as it was dictated to him, and 
for this accidental*mistake, was dismissed 
from the presence in terms of the severest 
displeasure. The next morning the emperor 
sent for his seefetary ; and when the latter 
entered the saloon with his usual placid 
and undisturbed countenance, the emperor, 
with rather an angry look, demanded of 
him if he had slept the preceding night? 
an on being informed he had enjoyed his 





* A short time previous to the battle of 
Trafalgar, the Didon was sent from Ferrol 
by sal Villeneuve to ascertain what 
English ships. were off the coast. This 
' frigate carrying 44 guns, and 330 men, had 
instructions to avoid fighting; but falling in 
with the Phenix of 36 guns and 254 men, 
commanded by captain Baker, her small 
size seemed to justify the French captain 
in disobeying his orders: he backed his 
main top-sail and lay-to till the Phenix 
remgee up along-side, and commenced the 
action; when, after a most determined con- 
flict of three hours, part of which time they 
were on board each other, the Didon struck 
being a complete wreck. I was at that time 
surgeon of the Pheeni.., and can therefore 
bear testimony to the admirable conduct 
and bravery of captain Baker, his officers 
and crew, on this memorable oe¢casion. 
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lean exist. Such an opinion, if it prevailed, 
was considered by his zealous champions 
as a most foul and groundless assertion. 
Among other proofs of his more tender na- 
ture, it was said, that he was sincerely at- 
tached to Maria Louisa ; and it was added, 
a fond look from her eye would command 
any thing from hig heart. (Remember, it 
isa Frenchman who speaks.) At the same 
time it was avowed, that though she might 
possess his more permanent affection, her 
majesty was known to suspect the possibility 
of his straying into an occasional infidelity. 

Itis indeed very well known, that the 
English ladies whom he saw from the gang- 
way of the Bellerophon, drew from him 
\very animated expressions of admiration. 
| Miss Brown, a daughter of general Brown, 
| is said to have fixed his exclusive attention, 
| while she was in a situation to remain an ob- 
| ject whose features could be distinguished. 
You may remember, perhaps, that some 
(was. since, when the marquis of Wellesley 





was secretary of state for the foreign de- 
partment, that sir George, then captain 
Cockburn, who commanded the Implacable 
was particularly chosen to conduct a secret 
enterprise with baron de Colai, a Pole, to 
rescue and secure the escape of Ferdinand 
VIL, of Spain, who was at that time confined 
in the castle of Valency.—]I have now the 
means of throwing some light upon that in- 
teresting transaction, by the communications 
of those who were well acquainted with 
what U must consider as the unfortunate 
conclusion of it. 

All that could be done by the active, pati- 
ent, and unremitting vigilance of captain 
Cockburn, to whom so important a part of 
this secret design had been entrusted, was 
accomplished; and it need not be added, 
that the officers under his command, shared 
his persevering spirit. They, in due time, 
arrived at the spot, where the baron was to 
enter upon the part assigned him in the bold 
and dangerous stratagem ; and, as an essen- 
tial accompaniment of it, money and jewels 
were artfully concealed in different parts of 
his dress. He hoped to return in a month, 
and all the necessary signals were arranged 
in order to secure his retreat with his royal 
|prize to the ship. Nothing more, however, 
, was heard of the baron: and the Implacable 
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after a long continued, tedious, and ever- 
watchful cruise, returned to port. 

The enterprising Pole now became the 
subject of various conjectures. He was 
successively considered as having betrayed 
his trust, or seized as a spy, and put to 
death ; or that the weak, infatuated prince, 
for whose deliverance the enterprising baron 
had devoted himself to so much danger, 
had betrayed the plot, and involved his ro- 
mantic adherent in the fatal consequence of 
such adiscovery. But the mystery of the 
poor baron’s fute was now to be unfolded. 
The necessary witnesses for the purpose 
were in court; Savary, who was minister of 
the police of Paris, at the time of this secret 
expedition, was in the suite of Napoleon, 
and could have no objection to tell all that 
he knew of the business, while his master 
was on the spot to confirm or correct the 
statement. There was no difficulty, there- 
fore, for sir George Cockburn, in his present 
high official character, to become acquaint- 
ed with the finale of the bold baron’s adven. 
tures: concerning which, it may be presum- 
ed, his generous nature felt something more 
than curiosity. 

The baron, it seems, had arrived in safety 
at the point to which he was destined, but 
almighty love appears to have demanded his 
first attentions A lady, to whom he was 
ardently attached in Paris, was an irresist- 
able object of attraction; and to that city 
he bent his first steps: but he had not been 
two hours within its walls before some of 
Savary’s myrmidons seized the unfortunate 
and imprudent Pole, stripped off his clothes, 
with their valuable concealments, and con- 
signed him toa prison. So far the stratagem 
failed of success: but Bonaparte wished to 
know whether the imprisoned monarch was 
privy to it. A proper person was therefore 
selected to personate the baron, and with all 
his false pass-ports and rich clothes, intro- 
duced himself to Ferdinand: but though 
the guards were purposely withdrawn, to 
give all possible facility for his escape, the 
imprisoned king dared not encounter the 
danger of the attempt. 

On our approach to Madeira, the hazy 
state of the atmosphere precluded the pos- 
sibility of seeing the island, until we got 
close between Puerto Santo and the Deserts. 
The latter rocky island is almost perpendicu- 
lar, and has some slight resemblance to St. 
Helena. This circumstance I mentioned 
to De las Cases, and he instantly commu- 
nicated it to Napoleon, who had quitted the 
dinner-table sooner than usual, and joined a 
Sew of us on the poop; but the comparison 
of what he now saw, with his gloomy no- 
tions of the place where he was shortly to 
abide, produced not a single word. He 
gave an energetic shrug, and a kind of con- 





temptuous smile, and that was all—The 
sloping front and luxuriant aspect of the 
island of Madeira could not but excite an 
unpleasant sensation, when contrasted with 
the idea he had entertained of the buge 
black rock of St Helena —1 had presented 
Johnson’s Work on the Influence of Tropi- 
cal Climates on European Constitutions to 
his perusal. That writer has been very 
lavish of his encomiums on St. Helena ; but 
he acknowledges that he only lay at anchor 
off it for three days; and its acute reader 
ridiculed the glowing descriptions which 
were founded on such a transient and im- 
pertect view of the place. 

A sirocco wind hand blown for forty- 
eight hours previous to our arrival at the 
Madeiras, and had done considerable dam- 
age to the vines of the island.—The circum- 
cumstance will be indubitably attributed 
by the superstitious inhabitants to the ma- 
lign appearance of Bonaparte on their coast ; 
, and all the saints were probably invoked to 
| hasten our departure. 

With the fine landscape of the rich and 
| fruitful spot before us, I conclude this letter 
My next may, perhaps, inform you 
of our arrival at the barren and rocky scene 
| of St. Helena. But, wherever I may be, you 
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| well know, I trust, with what truth, 


Iam, &c. &c. . 
WwW. W. 
My prar—, 


Our great man seldom suffered a day 
| to pass without making particular inquiries 

respecting the health of the crew; and the 
‘nature of such diseases as then prevailed 





'lamong them, with the particular mode of 


|) wreatment. 
on board the Northumberland required a 








The complaints then prevalent 


free use of the lancet. We had a young, 
healthy, florid crew, on our quitting En- 


enced with increase of temperature. He 
seemed to entertain a very strong prejudice 
against bleeding, which he called. the San- 
grado practice, nor did he fail to treat our 
first conversations on the subject with o 
degree of humour and pleasantry, which 
proved that the great events of his life had 
not driven from his recollection 
statire of Le Sage’ He u the 
of sparing the precious fluid, 
prehension of its deficiency, 
ceived, the food on board a } not 
sufficiently nutritious to restore it. A 
Frenchman, he exclaimed, would never 
submit to the discipline of the Spanish doe- 
tor. Andon my observi 












that the Pre 
' did not eat quite so much beef as En - 
men, he pereiptorily denied the fact ;—* te 








gland, with constitutions liable to be influ. - 


| 
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-when any of his own people were indisposed 
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the full as much,’ he said, * but they cook || health, eighteen months after, as he had be. 


it differently.”—He was, however, open to ° 
conviction ; and when he had been made to 
understand the general health of our fleet, 
and had witnessed the good effects of the 
practice which he had so forcibly reprobat. 
ed & ridiculed, he no longer argued against 
it: but always mentioned it with some face - 
tious observation. On meeting me, he would 
apply his fingers to the bend of the opposite 
arm and ask—‘ well, how many have you 
bled to-day? Nor did he fajl to exclaim, 


~~‘ O bleed him, bleed him ! To the power- 
ful lancet with him: that’s the infallible 
remedy."—He had, however, seen the good 
effects on madame Bertrand. That lady 
was attacked with an inflammatory fever, 
when she submitted to Jose two pounds of 
blood, as well as to abstain from wine and 
all animal food: but the Sangrado system 
effected her cure, and confirmed the prose- 
lytism of her emperor to the practice. 

Of his own state of health he has good 
reason to boast: and when it is considered 
to how many various climates he has expos- 
ed himself, and what a succession of toil 
he has undergone during the last twenty- 
five years, the excellent health he has en- 
joyed, and still enjoys, is altogether asto- 
nishing: He declares that he has been but 
twice, throughout his life, in such a state 
as to demand medical aid. He took a dose 
of physic for the first complaint ; and the 
second being a pulmonic affection, required 
a blister. Mr. O’Meara, his own surgeon, 
speaks with admiration of his temperament, 
and says, that his pulse never exceeds sixty- 
two. His own spontaneons account of him- 
self is, that he is very passionate: but that 
the violence of his disposition soon subsides 
not only into tranquillity, but into coldness 
and indifierence. I have never heard that, 
in speaking of his constitution and uncom 
mon state of health, he ever hinted at the 
advances of age, or calculated the probabi- 
lities of his enjoying length of life. He has 
indeed been known to say, and to repeat the 
opinion,that he ought to have died on the day 
when he entered Moscow: as he then had 
arrived at the summit of his military glory. 
it has been even said by some of his few 
surrounding friends, that he should himself 
have determined not to survive it. 

I must beg leave to return to the subject 
of blood-letting, as a conversation took place 
which had escaped me, and is an additional 

roof of his curiosity or anxiety, or perhaps 
th of them respecting it. He called me 
to him on the quarter-deck, and asked the 
following professional questions: * Can a 
person, labouring under a tropical disease, 
requiring what you call the free use of the 


' 








Jancet, promise himself an equal shave of 
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fore the system of depletion ?’"—* How long 
are the vessels filling after being partially 
emptied of blood: and what quantity can 
the human body lose without producing 
death ?? After reasoning some time on the 
subject of these questions, I surprised him 
with the account of a very extraordinary 
case then subject to my treatment.—A sea- 
man was put on the sick list: the disease 
an inflammation of the stomach. On the 
second day tlhe pulse beat 150 in the minute, 
and not an article of food or of medicine 
wag retained by the stomach for two min- 
utes. In the course of three days the patient 
lost fifteen pounds of blood : when the pulse, 
though still full, was reduced to 87 beats. 
Nothing sclid remained on his stomach for 
three months, nevertheless the man reco. 
vered. This you will say was a case in 
point: and enough to make any one a con- 
vert to the application of the lancet. He 
described to me a pulmonic complaint with 
which he was affected on his return from 
Egypt: and asked me what treatment I 
should have adopted in his case. * Would 
you have done as Covisart did? he blistered 
me twice.? T replied that, most probably, I 
should have bled previous to the application 
of a blister, as in the commencement of pec- 
toral affections, they are generally attended 
with inflammation. The conversation af- 
forded me, as thought, rather a fair oppor- 
tunity of asking him, if his sleep was gene- 
rally sound: I felt at the time, that it was an 
adventurous question: nor would it have 
surprised me, if he had turned away without 
giving me an answer; but, with a Jook more 
expressive of sorrow than displeasure, he 
replied, ‘No: from my cradle, I have been 
an indifferent sleeper.’ 

Adieu, &e. &e. 

(To be continued ) 


a ==! 
THE LADIES’ FRIEND. 


THE following picture exhibits the 
happiness of a man, who, having seen 
mankind in many countries and in many 
attitudes, retired at last into the bosom 
of philosophy with a woman, whom he 
had long loved, and who had given him 
many striking instances of elevated at- 
tachment. ‘The happiness he enjoyed 
is in the power of every one, who, to 
a competence, has sufficient diserimina- 
tion to select and to estimate a virtuous 
woman ; experience enough to feel the 
value of a moderate fortune ; and taste 
to prefer the simple enjoyments of lit 
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to those more costly and more fatal |} west stretches one of the most beauti+ 
pleasures, which debase the mind, cor- || fully wooded valleys it is possible to 
rapt the heart, and enervate the body. |; imagine. 
Never do I meditate on the happiness |} In this humble, yet elegant retreat, 
of this elegant and accomplished pair, Monsieur and Madame St. Agnes have 
but [ recal to mind that beautiful pas- || resided several years; enjoyed every 
sage in Langhorne, where he compares ‘| real blessing that fortune can bestow : 
connubial love to a stream flowing |) health, cultivated minds, beautiful chil- 
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through a vale, with fowers blushing on 


its banks, overhung with boughs, * pure | 
in its sway ;” flowing continually, yet. 
never emptying its urn! 

Among the moubttains, that separate | 


ee competence, respectful neigh- 


/bours, and a small circle of acquaint- 
ances, equal in station and respecta- 
bility, 

If you would behold paintings by the 


the canton of Underwalden from that of | first masters, rich furniture, sumptuous 
Luceroe, Nature appears to have fixed || tables, and expensive dresses :—you 
the abode of eternal tranquility. Re- || must not visit the cottsge of Madame 
tired in the bosom of a woody valley | St. Agnes. But, if yeu would stoop to 
stands a cottage, like the nest of a night- | be delighted with neatness, order, and 
ingzle among branches of myrtles. In 1 economy, iv no place Will you witness 
this beautiful spot which seems as if it |! them to such decided perfection. The 
tormed the entrance into Paradise, re- || amusements of this excellent lady be - 
sided Mons. and Madame St. Agnes— || speak the purity of ber taste, and the 

1 innocence of her heart. She rises with 


Reaping immortal fruits of joy and love; | the first blush of morning, and enters the 





Uninterrupted joy, unrival'd love, 
In blissful solitude, 
Paradise Lost, b. iii. 1, 67. | 


Were we to alter the sex, no lineg. 
could be found more applicable, when | 
applied to Madame St. Agnes, than the | 
following: they belong to Ariosto. 
Speaking of Zerbino, he says— 


No form so graceful can your eyes behold , | 
For nature form’d him, and destroy’d the 
mould, Hoote. 


While travelling through Switzerland | 
in the year 1793, our friend, Le Fon-- 
taine, honoured them witha visit. The 
following is the account he gave of this 


ilare yet sleeping. 


‘bed-rooms of her children, while they 
Having assisted her 
servant to wash and dress them, she 
leads them into her dressing-room, 
where she devotes a short time to the 
exercise of religious duties. Inthe mean 
time, breakfast has been prepared ; and 
Monsieur, upon returning from kis morn~ 
ing walk, has the felicity of meeting his 
wife and his children, glowing with all 
‘the charms of happiness and health. 
| The active portion of the day succeeds. 





‘|| Madame, ever attentive to cleanliness 


,and order, is never idle. Her children, 
iher books, her birds and her flowers, 


‘| command alternate attention. Monsieur, 


on the other hand, eng himself in 


happy, elegant, and respeciable pair. | bis garden, his farm, or his orchard. 


They have two children ; one son, and | 
one daughter. The cottage, in which! 
they reside, is screened from the north 
‘byr high rocks and mountains; on the | 
east are.observed several groups of state- 
ly syeamores: in the front is a small | 
garden, through which glides a current 
of water, which imparts a delightful 
coolness even in the middle of summer. 
Towards the west is an orchard, plant- 
ed with the choisest fruits of the coun- 


|| his library are con§tant so 


Sometimes he devotes the principal 
portion of the day to fishing, hunting; or 
shooting: and when the ‘weather pre- 
vents more active pursuits; his pen and 
of bene- 


fitand amusement, Dinner is always 


|served with comfort and economy. 


From this time till six, he employs him- 
self in playing with his children ; in im- 
proving them in soeial precept ; in ex- 
ercising their memories; in hearing 





try; while from the south to the south- |! them repeat detached pieces of poetry ; 
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Gen. Brown having been disappoint- 
ed in the co-operation of the fleet which 


or in reading select portions of history. i 
he had expected. changed his plan of 


Wher the weatherpermits, the whole 
family take tea under the shade of an 
old beech-tree, at the fuot of the gar- 
den. It is impossible to witness a more 
agreeable sight, than that of Monsieur 
and Madame St. Agnes, sitting on the 
edge ot a rock, which juts over a small 
meadow, in which several of their sheep 
and cows are grazing, employed in 
watching the sun, sinking into the lake, 
and seemiag to enjoy every moment as 
it flows along. When they return-to 
the cottage, Monsieur devotes the re- 
mainder of the evening to reading, writ- 


operations and fell back from Queens- 
‘town to Chippewa. On the 25th July, 
| 1814, the British collecting their forces, 
| marched up the river and were met near 
-Lundy’s lane by a detachment under 
Gen. Scott—an engagement immediate- 
ily commenced. As soon as intelligence 
| of this reached the camp, Generals Por- 
| ter and Ripley pressed forward to his 
support, but General Scott gallantly sus- 
| tained the conflict an hour before their 
| arrival. The whole army was soon en- 











ing, or meditating. Madame, on the 
other hand, listens to her children’s in- | 
nocent conversation, and never quits 


them till they sink to slumber. 


The | 


happy pair then partake of a slight sup- | 


per, and, after a day of cheerfulness 
and comfort, retire to rest within each 
other’s arms.—In possession of so many 
sources of happiness, he, who would not 
he content, would not be happy io the 
Elysian fields.—-Boston Intelligencer. 


SKETCHES OF SCENERY ON 
THE NIAGARA RIVER. 


Ir was sunset when we first visited 
Table Rock. We lingered there, till 
not a purple tint remained on the co- 
lumn of mist which rose on the still air. 
There is guch a flood of light reflected 
from this mass of white foam, that the 
falls are distinct, long after every other 
object is obscured. On returning, our 
path through the wood and marsh was 
hardly discernable ; but when we reach- 
ed the top of the hill, a warm flush still 
coloured the west, and the evening star 
shed on us its brightest beam. This 


scene of tranquil beauty formed a fine. 


contrast with the tremendous one we 
had just quitted; a contrast peculiarly 
grateful to our tired minds, which had 
expanded to their utmost limits of per- 
ception and emotion. Nearly a mile 
back to the Horse-shee Fall, is Lundy’s 
lane or heights, where the battle com- 
monly called the battle of Bridgewater, 
was fought. Itis an extensive elevated 
plain with some smal! eminences. 











gaged ; still the British force command- 
ed by Geus. Riall and Drummond, was 
superior.—The battle began about sun- 
set, and lasted till midnight, and is con- 
sidered the most bloody which was 
fought during the war. Generals Brown 
and Scott were severely wounded, but 
did not quit the field. 

The eager combatants were unmind- 
ful of the departure of the day. The 
half orbed moon was high in the hea- 
vens at its close, and shed a pale and 
doubtful light on the scene. Her rays 
were brightly reflected from the polish- 
ed arms of the front ranks of the Bri- 
tish. while broad shadows concealed the 
mass behind. Reinforcements arrived 
to the British, but the Americans could 
not ascertain their numbers. They 
opposed end cut down fresh troops, 
which advanced on them, but saw not, 
and considered not the force in reserve. 
The enemy’s artillery possessed a 
height of great importance ; col. Miller 
was ordered to dislodge them. The 
regiment which was to support him fell 
back.—Still col. Miller advanced thro’ 
the indistinctness of this light and 
shade. Bursts of fire flashed across the 
scene, from the mouths of those en- 
gines of destruction, and his mind col- 
lected at a glance, rapid and luminous 
as the lightning of the artillery, all the 
information requisite for decision and 
execution. The height and the cannon 
were no longer in the possession of the 
British. 

During this night of horror and de- 
struction, the thunder of the cannon waa 
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lost in the roar of the torrent, and the 
earth was shaken by a mightier force 
than the discharge of artillery, or the 
trampling of the war horse ; and when 
the battle raged no more, and the moon 
on the verge of the sky ceased to show 
her light on the dismal spectacle, the 
few who escaped unhurt, listened in vain 
for the well known voice, which should 
enable them to distinguish their wound- 
ed companions, amongst the heaps of 
slain. ‘The awful stillness, broke only 
by the low moaning of the wounded 
end dying, which succeeds the tumult 
of battle, had here no place. Every 
sound was confounded in the noise of 
the torrent, which bas for ages passed 
over the precipice. 

This field of the battle of Niagara, is 
certainly a spot of as much interest as 
any our country affords. Its proximity 
to the Falls of Niagara, the time at 
which it was fought, the numerous in- 
stances of individual heroism, the great 
valor of our troops, the superior and 
well disciplined force which they en- 
countered and discomfitted, and the 
immense proportion of dead and woun- 
ded which were found on the field, 
offer a combination rarely to be met 
with.—North American Journal, 
a 
VARIETY. 
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A sprightly young widow had just 
received addresses of a tender sort from 
two gentlemen, both virtuous, respecta- 
ble, and amiable; one of them, how- 
ever, a most accomplished scholar, the 
other a child of Peru; when her bro- 
ther entered the room where she was 
sitting in an attitude of more profound 
cogitation than was usual with her. My 
dear sister, said he, are you going to 
astonish the world with a perpetual 
motion, or the quadrature of the circle ; 
or are you plotting to blow up oxygen 
and hydrogen with a new nomenclature ? 
Neither, George, she replied, I was 
merely revolving a question of dollars 
and sense. 

Sir John Mason, who was privy coun- 
sellor to four princes, and admitted to 











my fair one, and come away.” 


the most important transactions of state 
for thirty years, remarked at the close 
of life, that the result of his observation 
and experience might be comprised in 
the following short sentence: viz. “ Se- 
riousness is the greatest wisdom; tem- 
perance the best physician, and a good 
conscience the best estate.” 


“Truth,” they say, “lies in a well.” 
For our part, say the American wits, we 
always thought it a property of Truth to 
lie no where. 


From the Kentucky Monitor. 

On Sunday morning, 5th of January 
last, was performed a singular and most 
incredible operation. A gentleman of 
the town of Lexington, for many months 
prior to the above date, made repeated 
applications to me to reduce the mag- 
nitude of his nose, (somewhat Jarger 
than common)—remonstrances of mine 
against such an unheard-of act, had the 
desired effect, until the aforesaid day, 
when he, accompanied by his brother- 
in-law, Mr. John Hamilton, came to my 
house, and would bave it reduced. The 
enormous inconvenience was removed 
fully to his satisfaction, and he is now 
well. It may appear fabulous, but living 
testimony can prove the fact. 

G. M. BEAMISH. 

Lexington, Ky 11th March, 1817. 


SIGNS OF SPRING. 


Solomon’s song, II Chap. contains the 
following beautiful description of early 
spring 

“ My beloved spake and said unto me, 
rise up my love, my fair one, and come 
away : | 

“For lo, the winter is past, the rain 
is over and gone: 

“The flowers appear on the earth: 
the time of the singing of the birds is 
come, and the voice of the turtle is 
heard io our land ; 

“The fig-tree putteth forth her green 
figs, andthe vines with the tender 
grape give a good smell. Arise, my love, 
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For the Ladies’ Weekly Museum. 


MAY. 


’*T1s Mey! no more the huntsman finds 
The lingering snow behind the hill; 

Her swelling bosom pregnant earth unbinds, 
And love and joy creation fill. 


Over the glassy streamlet’s brink 
Young cowslips peep, themselves to view ; 
At Morn, the tipsied insects sit and driak, 
From flowery cups, the honied dew. 


Deep crimsoned in the dyes of spring, 
On every side broad orchards rise, 

Soft waving to the breezes’ balmy wing, 
Like dancing lights, in northern skies. 


In dities wild, devoid of thought, 
The robin, thro’ the day dlescants, 

The pensive Whip-poor-will, behind the cot, 
Her dirge, at evening duly chants. 


Beside the rushy-fringed rill 
Intent the treacherous angler stands, 
He waves the pliant rod with fatal skiil, 
And strings the prey, with joyful hands. 


Propt on his fork her Colin stands, 
Beside the milk-maid at her cow, 
The snowy stream she turns, with roguish 
hands, 
And laughs while Colin wipes his brow. 


Queen of the Months, soft blushing May ! 
Forever bright, forever dear, 

©! let our prayers projong thy little stay, 
And exile Winter from the year. 


Life, love, and joy, to thee belong, 
Thee fly the storm and lurid cloud, 
Thou giv’st the heavens their blue, the 
groves their song, 
Thou com’st, and nature laughs aloud. : 


et prouder swains forsake the cell 
In arms and arts to rise and shine, 

f blame them not—alas ! I wish them well, 
But May and Solitude, be mine ! 


} 
Then O! my soul, the sacred lesson hear, 











CHARLES, 
Ist May, 1817. " 


For the Ladies’ Weekly Museum, 


REFLECTIONS ON MY BIRTH-DAY. 


Awnotnter year has fled; gone to report 
To Heaven, the dread account of mispent 
hours; 
To add new charges to the black arrear, 
Of sin and guilt ; to stain with deeper dye, 
The catalogue of crimes, that crucl, mark’d 
Its hallowed reign; too much J fear ’tis so! 
But why indulge those fearful apprehen- 
sions ! 
Dost thou, my soul, at retrospection start; 
As conscious of a deed too foul fur heaven? 
Thou need’st not fear; perhaps some hum. 
ble act 
Of virtue will be found, to plead thy cause ! 
Or, should stern justice claim the full arrear, 
Perhaps some kindred spirit may descend, 
On mercy’s downy pinions borne, to point 
Thee to the Cross and bid thee look & live! 
Then hail, my natal day, for thy return 
A new probation, bids new prospects rise 
Of happiness on earth and bliss in heaven ! 
Thy frequent pass, in awful silence, tells 
The lapse, the swift, irrevocable lapse 
Of time ; nor longer stays, than to remind 
Procrastination, ‘ much is to be done.” 
Methinks f hear this Birth-Duy, as it flies; 
Alternate speak, in admonitions loud, 
Or in the soft kind whispers of a friend, 
* If aught to do, with all thy might perform, 
* No knowledge in the grave, devices none, 
* Already numbers moulder in the tomb, 
“ Who sported late the gayest of the gay” 





Nor trifle with inestimable time ; 
For moments flown, can never be recall’d ; 
But while contrition deep, for past misdeeds 
In humble supplication bends the knee, 
Let some resolve of pious strain, with acts 
That speak sincerity and zeal, evince 
To heaven,to man,thy ardent wish to mend ; 
That every vernal sun, perennial, nay 
That each revolving season, too, may find 
Thee wiser, better, riper for the skies, 
PHILECIUS, 
— 
INSCRIPTION ON THE SIGN-BOARD OF A 
Country Iyn. 


i john stubbs liveth heare 

SELLS good brandie ail and beare 
—i makes my Board, a little wider 
To let u noi sell good syder. 
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THE WANDERER. 
— AN ELEGY. 


























Here, as with wearied steps,I bend my way 
I mark each dear, each well-remember’d 
spot, 

Where youth had buoy’d my mind with 
visions fay ; 

Nor&hought I then how hard would be 
my lot. 


How oft, in yonder once-frequented church, 
Whose simple front lies mould’iing to de- 
cay, 
Have I been taught the page of truth to 
search, 
To turn, disgusted, from each vicious 
way. 


4 No more, the modest priest, with pleasing 
sound, 

Attracts th’ attention of the village train ; 
But thorns and brambles now o’erspread the 
ground, 

And screech-owls hold their unmolested 
reign. 


In vain I strive to trace the well-known path 
Which far extended by yon streamlet’s 
side ; 
Where I have pledg’d my ardent vows of 
faith, 
And strove to gain my Lucy for a bride. 


Within my breast the purest passion glow’d 
That e’er was possible for swain to prove; 
And from my tongue the softest accents 
flow’d, 

When I have told my artless tale of love. 


But, ah! too faithful Memory! what pain 
Dost thou impart unto my grief-worn 
breast! 

No * interval of joy” from thee I gain, 
No peaceful calm, no undisturb’d rest: 


My Lucy lov’d me with a flame as true: 
And when with night had fled the toil of 
day ; 

With bounding heart to her sweet cot I 
flew, 

To chase each melancholy cloud away. 


And oft we wander’d up yon neighbouring 
lawn, 





Or saunter’d, happy, o’er yon distant 
glade; 
And oft we rous’d the nimble-footed fawn 


With trembling haste from the sequester’d. 
shade. 


But, ah ! too hastily these pleasures fled, 
And left me to despair a hopeless prey! 
Beneath the sod my Lucy soon was laid, 
And with her died each heart enlivening 
ray ! 


No more her sweetest notes e’er charm’d 
my ear ; 
Soft and as sweet as Philomela’s song; ° 
No more she brush’d away the glist’ning 
tear; 
But sad and dreary past my hours along! 


No comfort e’er appear’d to cheer my mind, 
Each scene of bliss, alas! renew’d my 
grief! 
Oh! then I left my home, resolv’d to find, 
In distant land, a sad, tho’ short relief. 


And when, in quick succession, round my 
head, 
Have flown the fiery, missile bolts of war; 
When many a youth among the slain was 
laid, 
And death came riding on the swift wind’s 
car ; 


*T was then I rush’d into the thickest fight, 
And sought, with eager haste, the battle’s. 
bed ; 
Nor death’s most horrid form appal’d my 
sight, 
For with my Lucy every hope was fled’ 


But still pursu’d by unrelenting fate, 
And sorely wounded by the cruel foe, 
I’m left to Fortune’s most malignant hate; 
To drag a weary life of bitterest woe. 


But what will all my sorrows now avail, 
As thus I view each well-known field and 
cot; 
No pitying eye shall weep at my sad tale, 
lam, alas! by all the world forgot. 


Fast flow the tears adown my aged cheek ; | 
How hard and melancholy is my doom ! 
Farewell, dear scenes !—ID}l wander forth 

and seek 








My only pleasure inthe silent tomb '-- 
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Intelligence. 


> oe 


The most important news this week 
is from Pernambuco, Brazil, stating that 
a revolution had broke out at that 
place, the Gth of March last, in favour 
of separating from the Portuguese go- 
vernment. The struggle, it is said, 
lasted but a few hours, and that not 
more than ten people lost their lives in 
the contest. Maraham, Bahia, and 
even Rio de Janeiro, are expected to 
declare in favor of the Patriots; in the 


event of which the whole of Brazil will || 


be forever lost to the crown of Portugal. 
Thus, it appears, while the Portuguese 
troops are acting in distant parts with 
the Spanish Royalists, in South Ame- 
rica; they are likely to lose the whole 
of their possessions in the Brazils. 


The revolution that has just broke 
out at Pernambuco, (says the N. York 
Gazette) and which probably has ex- 
tended, before this, to the other Pro- 


vinces, is an event which may ultimate] ; : 
: y y |i safe, she said, “ then pui me into the 


benefit us in our commerce with the 
Brazils.—All the great changes in the 
old, contribute to the riches of this new 
world. The recent shock which has 
been produced in England, whether by 


- real or fictitious means, has created an 


alarm which operates in favor of this 
country. The publie funds are advanc- 
ed in Great Britain above par, and nu- 
merous capitalists have remitted large 
sums in specie to this country, to which 
many were, at our last dates, making 
preparations to emigrate—and it must 
gratify the pride of every American, 


thus to behold the high estimation in | 


which the United States are held by 
the first classes of Europe. 


An army of 8000 men, it is said, had 
recently crossed the Andes, on their 
way to Chili, to assist in revolutionizing 
that country. 


MELANCHOLY ACCIDENT. 


The following distressing accident 
happened in Boston on Friday last.— 
Mrs. Mary Gould, aged 56 years, having 
hardly recovered from her conlinement 
of her 9th child, had undertaken to do 
some iroumg tor her fawily. 
taking up a Hat-iron her clothes took 
fire and burnt with such rapidity that 
her two young daugibters, who were 
in the room, were unable to extinguish 
the flame. She ran down stairs to the 
kitchen, where her eldest daughter was, 
who made a fruitiess attempt to put 
out the fire. ‘The unhappy mother then 
flew up the kitchen steps into the yard, 
and thence into the street, crying for 
help. No person appearing who could 
_afford her any relief, she ran to the 








| wharf, a short distance from the house, 
| which was in Poplar-street, and leaped 
| off a height of ten or twelve feet. It 
happened to be low tide and there was 
no water to relieve ber distress. ‘T'wo 
men, who saw her from Craigie’s bridge, 
immediately came to her assistance, and 
found ber stili eaveloped io flames, her 
clothes being nearly consumed, aud her 
flesh dreadfully burnt. She was able 
to speak, and inquired for her infant 
child. On being assured that it was 


water and jet me die.” On her earnest 
entreaty they dipped her into the water 
and then carried her to her house. She 
was immediately attended by two emi- 
nent physicians, but death soon put an 
end to ler suilerings. She retained her 





T 





= 


senses to the last; and her conduct is 
said to be such as to satisfy her afflicted 


| friends that she was supported on this 
, distressing occasion, by the consolation 


and hopes of religion, and a firm confi- 
dence in her Saviour.— Boston paper. 


PHENOMENA, 


From the period that spots have ap- 
peared on the Sun, (says a French pa- 
per of February last) phenomena have 
continued to multiply themselves. 
Without mentioning the disorder of the 
season and the temperature, the sudden 











melting of the eternal snows of Tyrol, 
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of Switzerland, and of Jura, the unex- 
pected Spring which has already clad 
those countries with verdure, and even 
brought back the nightingales to their 
‘bowers, we cannot refrain from point- 
ing out as remarkable oceurrences :— 
ist. The irregularities & extraordinary 
contradictions of barometers. 2dly. 
The deviati@ns of the needle. Sdly. 
The tide, whici according to intelli- 
gence from Italy, is now felt for the 
first time in the Adriatic ; and we may 
add, the northern lights, which have 
blazed over the French Metropolis for 
a whole fortnight, in a manner attended 
with peculiarities never before observed. 
Let us also rank among the phenomena 
of the times, the silence of the learned 
on all these subjects. 


SCIENTIFIC INFORMATION. 


At Paris Mr. Mallevile has invented 
a Diving Bell upon an entire new con- 
struction. He supports respiration with- 
out any connexion with the atmosphere, 
and solely by disengaging oxygen Gas 
from materials which he carries along 
with him. He has made several expe- 
riments to prove thepracticability of his 
machine and continued under water at 
one time upwards of two hours. 





GOOD BREAD OF BAD FLOUR. 


Sir H. Davy has found, by different 
experiments that by mixing 20 or 30 
grains of common magnesia with each 
pound of the worst Flour, it will make 
bread of the best quality. 

*A London paper mentions that in the 
year 1617, the Magnet pointed due 
North; since that time, it has beer 
gradually »pproaching to the West, un- 
til it attained 25 deg. of declination— 
Last year it became stationary, and is 
now receding back to the North pciuf, 


pT __' 


*,* Our Patrons are respectfully re- 
‘quested to notice, that the Printing-Of- 
fice of the Museum is removed to No. 
68 William-street, (Union-Hotel,) and 
that the Paper will in future be issued 
from the Bookstore and Circulating 
Library of Mr.*Robert Macgill (late 





| Patrons and Friends (the present subscri- 








Mr. Barlas’) No. 6 Liberty-st.—where 
subcriptions and communications will 
be thankfully received, as well as atthe * 
Printing-Office.—They will also please ’ 
to notice a small alteration in the Title | 
of the paper, to render it more emphati- E 
cally, what it really is, “ Tax Lapies’ 
Werkty Museum.” 

*,.* As was notified last week, the 
annual subscription of the Museum is 
now Four Douxars ; except to our old 





bers) to whom no more than Three will 

be charged for one year from this time 

— May 1. od 
*,* Subscribers wanting their Vo- 

lumes bound, can have them neatly and 

substantially done so, by Mr. Robert 

Macgill, No. 6 Liberty-street, on rea- 

sonable terms. 


———————— Eo 
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MARRIED, A 


By the rev. Mr. Hamilton, Mr. George 
M’Crea, ‘0 Miss Margaret Robertson. 

By the rev. Mr. Mitchell, Mr. Alexander 
D. Berry, to Miss Sarah A. Lent. 

By the rev. Dr. Howe, Dr. Samuel Floyd, 
to Miss Augusta Van Horne, daughter of the 
late General David Van Horne. 

By the rev. Mr. Bourk, Mr. James Mur- 
ray, to Miss Margaret Riley. 

By the rev. Mr. Parkinson, Mr. Daniet 
Noble, to Miss Abigail Davis. 4 

By the rev. Dr. Cooper, Joshua L. Pell, | 
esq. to Miss Mary A Ball. 


EEE EE ’ 
OBITUARY. : 








DIED, 


Mrs. Mary Daly, aged 60. | 

Mr Jacob Buze. 

Mr. James A Dunlap, merchant, aged 27. | 

Mrs. Ann Reade, consort of Mr. Charles 
Reade. 

Thomas Jones, Printer, aged 22. 

Suddenly, Mr. Jacob Halsted aged 21. 2 

Mr. Robert Henderson. 

At the house of Judge Hanson, Maryland, 
the Hon. Thomas P. Grosvenor, late a dis- 
tinguished and truly patriotic member of 
Congress, from this state. — 

At Saco, Massachusets, after a confne- 
ment of only five days, Major Gen Cyrus | 
King, aged 44, late a member ef Congress: 
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TABLET OF MEMORY. 


We are indebted to that excellent paper the 
“Telescope,” printed at Columbia, §. C. 

for the following extract from ‘ Luc- 
komb’s Tablet of Memory,” which the 
editor justly observes will “show how 
very recently the world has come into the 
possession of some of its most usefu! 
knowledge, and obtained some of its most 
valuable enjoyments.” 


Algebra introduced in Europe in 1800 
Apothecaries first noticed in history 1345 
Apple Trees first brought to Europe 

from Asia, 6 years before Christ. 
Arithmetic introduced into Europe 

from Arabia 999 
Asparagus first introduced in Eng. 1608 
Astronomy brought to Europe by 


_the Moors of Barbary 1201 
Bank of Venice 1157 
England 1640 
Barometers invented 1626 
Blankets first made in England 1340 
Blood circulation discovered by 
Henry 1628 
Buckles invented 1680 
Candles first used 1300 
Cards invented in France for the 
king’s amusement 1580 
Cauliflowers first planted in Eng. 1603 
Celery first introduced to the Eng- 
lish tablés by Count Tallard, a 
prisoner there, after the battle 
of Maiplaquet 1709 
Chimnies first introduced into 
houses in England 1200 
China-ware first made in England 1752 
Clocks made in England 15638 
Coaches first used in England 1580 
Act against men riding in them 
as effeminate % 1604 
Caffee first used in England 164 


Coffee Trees conveyed by the Dutch 
from Mocha to the West-Indies 1726 
Cornelius Nepos published at Mos- 
cow, being the first classical 


- book published in Russia 1762 
Concert the first in Londen 1678 
Currants first planted in England, 

brought from Zant 1482 


Cyder (called wine) made in Eng. 1284 


! 


_ 





Distaff spinning first introduced | 


into England 1505 





Dying so little known in England 
that they sent their white to 
Holland to be coloured 1608 
Last lodia voyage first from Eng. 1591 
Bngines to extinguish fireinvented 1663 
England, the first. geographical, . 
map of it, by Lilly ~ 1520 
Engraving on copper invent 1511 
Mevzotinto byRupert 1645 
Equestrian statue, the first was of 
Louis 14th, made at one cast 
Fans, muffs, tippets, masks and 
false hair, first devised by the 
harlots of Italy 
Flowers, the art of preserving in 
sand discovered 
Fruits and flowers, ‘sundry, sorts 
before unknown, such as roses, 
tulips, plumbs, &e. &c. brought 
into England io the reigns of 
Henry VIL. and VIL. io 1560 
Gardening brought into England from 
the Netherlands, from whence almest 
all garden vegetables were brought un- 
til 1509, and many were so lately as 
the reign of Elizabeth. 
apricots, gooseberries, sallads, garden 
roots, cabbages, brought from Flanders, 
aud hops from Artois, 1520. The da- 
mask rose brought by Dr. Linacre, phy- 
sician to Henry VITI. and pippins by 
Muscal, 1525; currants or Corinthian 
grapes, from Zant, 1555; mask rose 
and plumbs from Italy, by Lord Crom- 
well; tamariads from Germany by agch- 
bishop Grindal, and some Flemjngs 
planted a variety of new flewers 1567; 
woad from France,,tulip roots, beans, 
peas, &c. from Vienna, 1600, 


. (To be continued.) 
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